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Land, when it is not employed in preparing food for animals, should be ...
applied to the purpose of the preparation of manure for plants; and this
is effected by means of green crops, in consequence of the absorption of
carbonaceous matter in the carbonic acid of the atmosphere.    In a sum-
mer's fallow a period is always lost in which vegetables may be raised,
either as food for animals, or as nourishment for the next crop ; and the
texture of the soil is not so much improved by its exposure as in winter,
when the expansive powers of ice, the gradual dissolution of snows, and
the alternations from wet to dry, tend to pulverize it, and to mix its differ- *
ent parts together.

In the drill husbandry the land is preserved clean by the extirpation of
the weeds by hand, and by raising the crops in rows, which renders the
destruction of the weeds much more easy. Manure is supplied either by
the green crops themselves, or from the dung of the cattle fed upon them;
and the plants having large systems of leaves, are made to alternate with
thoseT^anng grain.

If is a great advantage in the convertible system of cultivation, that the
whole of the manure is employed; and that those parts of it which are
not fitted for one crop, remain as nourishment for another. Thus, in Mr.
Coke's course of Crops, the turnip is the first in the order of succession;
and this crop is manured with recent dung, which immediately affords

the soil will at all admit of the cultivation of root-crops, the weeds may be
destroyed during the preparation of the land for these crops, and by the subse-
quent hoeing and tillage that the cultivation of fallow-crops in drills so well
admits of. Cases, however, may occur where, from carelessness or mismanage-
ment, land capable of producing root-crops becomes so infested with weeds as to
require a whole summer's fallow to clean the land effectually.

Liebig has shewn, in the most satisfactory manner, that the principal functions
of fallowing are, by promoting the decomposition of the mineral matters of the
soil, to afford a supply of the inorganic matter of which the soil is deprived by
the exportation of grain and cattle from the farm ; and, secondly, by promoting
putrefaction and decay of the secretions given out by the roots of plants to
permit of the recurrence of the same species at shorter intervals. The first of
these positions no one disputes. It is obvious that, when all the marketable
grain and fat cattle are sold off a farm, the fields must be robbed of certain
inorganic principles, alkalies and phosphates for instance, that must be replaced
in the shape of extraneous manures, provided they cannot be produced by the
decomposition of mineral matter in the soil, and by a decomposition too, that
keeps pace with the wants of the crops cultivated. Now, although most clay
soils contain mineral matter capable of affording the alkalies at least, yet, on
account of their close texture, and the consequent exclusion of water and atmos-
pheric influences, the decomposition is slow, and requires to be aided by the
frequent ploughings, harrowings, and grubbings of the fallow. As to the
second of these positions, there is much difference of opinion, many denying that
plants have the power of excretion by the roots. It appears, however, to be
satisfactorily established that healthy aquatic plants colour the water in which
they grow, and that plants grown in charcoal impart to it organic matter soluble
in dilute alkaline solutions, which the charcoal did not originally contain, and
which can be satisfactorily accounted for only on the supposition of its being
matter secreted by the plant. If this is the case, it is obvious, as Liebig shews,
that secreted matter cannot prove nutritive to plants, for if taken up it could not
he assimilated, and its accumulation in the soil must concur with the exhaustion
of inorganic matter in deteriorating crops following in immediate succession or
recurring at short intervals. The operations of the fallow, however, by causing
decomposition of the excretions of plants, render these substances useful in
supplying carbonic acid as a product of their decay.